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PORTRAIT OF A 


FORD SHARE OWNER 


paamaage Ford Motor Com- 
£X pany is a newcomer to the 
ranks of — the publicly - 


owned business enterprises, man- 


nation’s 


agement didut waste time in try- 
ing to find out as much as possible 
about the investors who acquired 
the big motor maker's stock. 

\ survey by a national research 
organization, the company 
that the 
owner: 


says, 


disclosed typical Ford 


share 
e [Is 52 vears old: married: had 
13 vears education. 
e Has an annual income. of 
$7900. 
e Owns 10 


stock. 


e Holds stock in six other com- 


shares of 


I rd 


panies, 


e Owns his own family resi- 


dence: an automobile which 
intends to 


1957) or 1958 


he bought new: 

buy a new 
model. 

e Considers Ford stock a safe 

growth issue: plans to hold 

it indefinitely. 


The typical Ford stockholder is 
somewhat older. has a larger in- 


come and owns more different 


stock issues than the average lL. S. 
investor, as statistically portrayed 
in the Stock L956 
Census of Shareowners. This lat- 
ter study disclosed that the median 
this 


corpora- 


Exchange's 


stockholders — in 
publicly-held 


tions was 46: 


age of all 
country's 
his median income 
was $6.200:; and he owned stocks 
in 4.25 companies. 

Charles J. Fellrath. Ford Motor 
Secretary. told the Society of Cor- 
porate Secretaries at their annual 
meeting this June. that prior to 
the time the company's stock was 
offered to the investing public in 
January. 1956. stockholder ledger 
cards were kept in a little. brown 
wooden box of a size that would 
“just fit hat.” Within 
a few weeks. the cards. swollen to 
more than 300.000, filled a good- 
size room in the transfer agent's 
New York oflice. 

The Ford survey disclosed. Mr. 
Fellrath that the 
companys average 


into your 


said. motor 
shareowne! 
“showed a rather high level of 
awareness of our stockholder pub- 
lications. Most of them thought the 
annual report lo be our most inter- 
esting publication.” 
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‘low INVESTORS CAN HELP 
BUSINESS... AND THEMSELVES 


By B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 


fHV\ODAY more investors than ever 
before 
with 


are willing to share 
uncertain 
hut potentially bright future. More 
people are becoming shareholders. 
More shareholders are indicating 


attendance at 


businessmen an 


annual 
meetings and letters to manage- 


through 


ment a growing interest in busi- 
ness problems and results. In in- 
investors 
asking. “How can I help?” 


creasing numbers are 

This support for business comes 
at an opportune time. With many 
corporations risking record sums 
on growth prospects, businessmen 
understandably welcome any con- 
tribution that investors can make 
to help assure the success of their 
joint undertaking. 

Already Helpful 

Shareholders are already help- 
ing business in a number of im- 
portant addi- 
tional capital for industrial expan- 


ways. Providing 
sion is the prime example. 
still 
contribution 


They can make another 


real and 


that’s badly needed: They can help 


very one 


in attaining a better economic and 
political climate in this country. 
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Chairman of the Board, 


Socony Mobil Oil Company 


This climate must be judged 
primarily on the basis of whether 
it is good for the country as a 
whole. rather than for any special 
interest. included. But 
the welfare of this country and 
that of business and the investor 


business 


are closely related. In a sense our 


political organizations may be 
said to have as one of their basic 
purposes the preservation of our 
freedom to provide for our needs 


and wants. 


Role of Business 


The purpose of business. as a 
direct reflection of the economic 
aspirations of the people, is to meet 
those needs and wants. 

Government and business. then. 
ideally may be said to complement 
each other in promoting the well- 
being of all our citizens. 

This seems obvious. but unfor- 
tunately it is forgotten only too 


often. When risk 


savings in an enterprise, 


their 
when 


investors 


business generates and plows back 
capital into more and better plants 
and equipment. the nation as a 
whole stands to benefit. Capital 
used for increased’ productive ca- 


1 


1951 





B. Brewster Jennings, Chairman of the Board 
of the Socony Mobil Oil Company, Ince., has 
been associated with that company since 1920, 
In April, 1917, he left Yale to join the United 
States Navy, and served overseas as an ensign 
on a submarine chaser. He returned to Yale 
in February, 1919, and was graduated in 1920, 
He got his first job as a clerk in the oil com- 
pany’s marine department. 

Mr. Jennings became purchasing agent for 
the company and later manager of the real estate department. In 
1935, he became assistant to the president, and in 1939 he was named 
a director and placed in charge of the company’s transportation. 

Early in 1942, Mr. Jennings left the service of the company and 
became Assistant Deputy Administrator for tanker operations of 
the War Shipping Administration. In August, 1944, he returned to 
Socony Mobil. He was made President and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee in September, 1944. On July 1, 1955, Mr. Jennings was 








elected Chairman of the Board, and he continued to serve the com- 
pany as Chairman of the Executive Committee. 





pacity pays dividends not merely 
to investors but to everyone who 
finds himself better off because he 
works fewer hours and has more 
of the things he wants. Investors 
can help to obtain more of these 
dividends for themselves and for 
society by assuring business a fair 
reward for honest achievement. 
If the investor is to protect his 
own interests as a citizen and a 
shareholder, he must begin by be- 
ing informed about the affairs of 
the companies in which he has 
put his money and trust. Business- 
men, recognizing this. have in re- 
cent years made their reports to 
shareholders increasingly compre- 
hensive. But these reports neces- 
sarily lag behind the daily devel- 
opments that affect the business 
climate. To be fully informed the 
investor must turn to other sources 
of information outside the cor- 


poration. such as the press. 


2 


\s the newspapers only too fre- 
quently indicate, many problems 
encountered by the businessman 
today lie outside the scope of ordi- 
nary business activity, particularly 
in the area of government-business 
relations. Conceding that the in- 
vestor, out of practical considera- 
tions. must depend on_ trained 
business executives to conduct the 
day-to-day operations of a_busi- 
ness, he can still be of invaluable 
help on many problems of a gov- 
ernmental nature. 

Take the case of government 
hearings for example. Most busi- 
nessmen recognize that making 
their viewpoint available to Con- 
gressional committees is a_privi- 
lege as well as an obligation. But 
they need support if their views 
are to carry weight with Congress. 
By writing or wiring legislators in 
support of a businessman’s views 
when they believe those views are 
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right. investors can emphasize 
that their own rights, as well as 
those of stake. 


Congressmen respect the opinions 


business. are at 
of citizens. It is up to investors, as 
citizens, to make their opinions 
known. Corporations can't vote. 
In going on record on specific 
business and industry problems as 
they arise. investors can gradually 
help to reshape the public's atti- 
tude toward business as a whole. 
Much of the criticism leveled at 
husiness today is based on prac- 
tices discarded a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more ago. The days of 
child-labor, and 
sweat shops are as outdated as the 
gasoline that ran the tin lizzie. The 
investor, 


union-busting, 


who would never select 
an investment wholly on the basis 
of how a company performed 25 
or 10 or even 5 years ago. can 
help the public recognize that busi- 
nesses change. They can go further 
and that take that 
change into account. 


assure laws 


The investor can. in particular, 


7 


ws, 


help correct misconceptions about 
profits. It would be edifying—and 
probably shocking—to learn what 
pictures come into the minds of 
people when they hear the word, 
profits, Sometimes it appears that 
profits are thought of largely as 
another pound on the corporate 
waistline. Few people seem to 
think of profits in terms of a new 
nuclear laboratory, a new refinery 
or a new electronic computer. Yet 
the businessman must continually 
measure profits in such terms. To- 
day profits are probably the most 
important source of capital for 
more efficient’ and productive 
plants and equipment that’ will 
create tomorrow's jobs. Profits are 
also. of course. the source of the 
investors dividends: but as such. 
it is important to remember. they 
help enable him to put up the ad- 
ditional capital a business needs 
from time to time for expanding 
or meeting competition. 

The of thinking of 


profits in terms of what they will 


necessity 





Ferndale, Washington Refinery 
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Shareowners In Action 


buy in increased productive ca- 
pacity at today’s prices was demon- 
strated clearly by what happened 
at Socony Mobil last year. Out of 
total profits of $250 million we 
paid dividends of SLOL million. 
The remaining $149 million we 
plowed back into the business. In 
addition, investors have supplied 
thus far this year some $193 mil- 
lions more of new money for fu- 
ture growth as a result of a stock 
offering. Socony Mobil had to 
have this capital to help meet the 
rapidly rising energy 
ments of the Free World. 
Considering what capital means 
in terms of industrial well-being. 
we must constantly guard against 
capital being diverted from its 
most productive use through un- 
wise taxation. We must, of course, 
face the fact that if this nation is 
to remain strong its citizens must 
contribute. But investors can help 


require- 


to assure that those taxes are levied 
wisely. The human need to feel a 


sense of achievement is so strong 


4 


that many individuals seek addi- 
tional responsibility despite — the 
fact that the graduated income tax 
makes additional work and worry 
less and less rewarding. 

It does not follow that business 
will be able to continue its present 
contributions to this nation’s 
growth if it is deprived of capital 
through taxation that penalizes 
~uccess--such as a more. steeply 
graduated income tax on corporate 
earnings would do. Where the in- 
dividual may make valuable con- 
tributions through sheer effort. a 
business needs new machines, new 
plants, now oil wells or new mines. 

To assure that the capital re- 
quired to provide for higher living 
standards will be forthcoming. the 
investor might begin by working 
toward the elimination of present 
tax inequities, such as double tax- 
ation of profits and dividends. 
which tend to limit the efforts of 
business to adapt itself to the 
future. They can also help to in- 
fluence how taxes are spent. by 
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distinguishing between functions 
best performed by government and 
those that can better be left to 
private organizations. 

Investors can also help business 
hy influencing the extent to which 
government is permitted to regu- 
late the activities of citizens. We 
have found that more is accom- 
plished when managers in charge 
of field operations are given max- 
imum authority to make their own 
decisions, consistent with the or- 
ganizations policies and objec- 
tives. Investors can help to secure 
a similar decentralization of au- 
thority. in) government's relation- 
ship with citizens. Responsible ini- 
tiative acts most effectively when 
government confines itself to set- 
ting general policies. leaving all 
citizens the maximum freedom of 
judement. 

Finally, investors can help to 
allay some of the mistrust of busi- 
ness growth. Many people seem to 
fear size because they feel it im- 
plies limitation of competition. 
Too often thev fail to realize that 
the growth of the company they 


been less 
than that of the market it serves. 
Perhaps the 


are examining has not 
most significant 
“extra dividend” from growth is 
the resulting ability to maintain 
research facilities where new prod- 
ucts can be conceived and devel- 
oped. Such large outlays for in- 
dustrial research, far from = mini- 
mizing competition. have made it 
keener. have even given it a new 
dimension. Today no corporation 
can afford to rest on yesterday's 
product—let alone the achieve- 
ments outlined in last year’s report. 

The necessity for corporate and 
individual growth is something 
that we must accept if in the face 
of our continually rising popula- 
tion we are going to have more 
material well-being, more leisure. 
and more dignity as individuals. 
Investors have given evidence that 
they believe a future in which such 
goals can be attained is possible. 
Now, as citizens they have the op- 
portunity 


through their influence 
with government and the general 
public—to fashion the climate that 
will make such a future a reality. 





Canadian Exploration 
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FIFTY MIP 


M” investors show an: impres- 
sive loyalty to their favorite 
issues—and an equally impressive 
interest in shares of the nation’s 
top corporations. 


The Monthly Plan 


was first introduced to the public 


Investment 


in early 1954 as a simple method 
of buying stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange out of an in- 
vestors regular income. 

Under this plan, listed stocks 
may be purchased with monthly 
or even quarterly payments of as 
little as S40, 

At the end of May 1954. a study 
was made to see exactly which par- 
ticular stocks MIP investors liked 
most. The latest study, as of mid- 
year 1957. showed surprisingly 
few changes among the top ten. 


Radio Corporation of America 


erabbed first place when the Plan 
went into effect and held it for 14 
Electric 


months until General 





FAVORITES 


moved into the No. 1 spot. GE is 
still No. L while Radio has dropped 
down to sixth place. 
Motors. which ran in 
third place in 1954. is currently 
No. 2 after nudging out Dow 
Chemical. Dow is currently No. 3. 
Standard Oil (N. J.). fifth in 
popularity in 1954, is now No. 4. 


General 


Newcomer Fifth 


A newcomer to the 50 favorites 
Sperry Rand Corp. —ranks fifth. 
This enterprise, created through 
merger. did not exist in 1954. 
Interestingly enough. Tri-Con- 
which is one of the 
investment trusts 
included among the fifty favorites 
ranked No. 7 in 1954 and still 
has exactly the same spot. Lehman 


tinental Corp. 


two closed-end 


Corp.. the other closed-end trust. 
moved from No. 31 to No. 11. 

American Telephone &  Tele- 
graph. No. 4 among the favorites 
in L954. has slipped to No. 8. 

Since MIP made its debut. a 
total of about 110.000 Plans have 
been started and at present more 
than 62.000 are in force. Others 
have been completed or terminated 
for one reason or another. 
little more than 3 
MIP investors have bought 1.600-- 
00) shares worth a total of some 
$6 1.000.000. Currently. new plans 
are being written at a rate of about 
145 per day. 


In a years. 


A good gauge of the sound atti- 
tude which MIP’ers take toward 
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their investments can be found in 
the dividend reinvestment ratio. 

When you arrange to open an 
MIP account, you can tell 
broker that you want your divi- 
dends sent to you in cash or re- 
invested in the same security. Cash, 
as we all know. 

Nevertheless. nine out of 
MIP accounts—to be 
exact. 86.4 per cent——now call for 
reinvestment of divi- 
dends. This represents a new high 
ratio since the Plan was introduced 
to the public. 


your 


is nice. 
nearly 
every ten 


automatic 





me : ar ey 
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MONTHLY INVESTMENT PLAN 


Fifty Most Popular Stocks 
based on number of plans as of 6/28/57 — 


Number 
Name of Stock of Plans 
ee 3,409 
General MOOS: .26 6 66 esse ee 3,018 
Te CINE oa.6 sik coe enens . 2,445 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) ........ 2,239 
Sperry Rand Corp. ........ 2,063 
Radio Corp. of America......... 1,814 
Tri-Continental Corp. ............ 1,579 
American Tel. & Tel. .... 5.05... 1,475 
Phillips Petroleum .............. 1,091 
American Airlines: ....... 2.02... 924 
LORIN CONE. cise wic oe mane sew 830 
duPont de Nemours ............. 782 
Ns, IT oe sneer a eae. ree 771 
RMR GEE 5.6 oe aicieid-e dee sets 733 
oN ee 696 
Monsanto Chemical ............. 673 
General Dynanties .......54..666. 652 
Olin Mathieson Chemical ........ 626 
MME aauared We gicdei-e.nece eaces 618 
Columbia Gas System ......... 603 
Westinghouse Electric ........... 586 


DUO SINI TER INE 5 4.501.515.9010 5 areca 553 


Standard Oil of California ....... 548 
ENN GR COORG oc 6 o. sisiers ccs ara 546 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical ..... 525 


Name of Stock 
American Can Co. 
Eastman Kodak 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Int'l Business Machines 
American Cyanamid 


WOR ay oo. chao scan. o0hs 
Walled Pret... ....6-.06%. 
Safeway Stores ......... 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. ..... 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
National Biscuit ......... 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 
Consolidated Edison 
Detroit Edison 


El Paso Natural Gas 
General Telephone . 
Aluminium Ltd. ........ 
Grace (W. R.) & Co. 
Carrier Corp. . 


Commonwealth Edison 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ... 


Southern Co. 
Merck & Co. 


Number 

of Plans 
518 
484 
481 
473 
459 


434 
430 
427 
389 
386 


382 
345 
325 
305 
297 


291 
288 
280 
280 
276 


276 
276 
272 
264 
260 
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HIT NEW PEAK 


CC ‘SH dividend payments re- 
A ceived during the first half of 
1957 by owners of common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change topped the $4 billion mark 
for the first time in history. 

Total payments of $4,220,501.- 
280 
968.721.350 paid on 


which compared with $3.- 


the same 


stocks in the first half of 1956 
represented : 
e A new record for the first 


half of any vear. 

e An increase of 6.3 per cent 
over the first six months of 
1956. 

e The fifteenth consecutive time 
in which cash common divi- 

dend payments reached a rec- 

ord high for the first half- 
vear. 


There were 1.090 common stocks 


listed on the “Big Board” at mid- 
vear. Of these. 957 issues or 87.8 


per cent paid one or more cash 


dividends during the six months 


ended June 30. 1957. 
Nearly 42 per cent of the divi- 
dend pavers — or 401. to be exact 
disbursed a larger amount of 


cash in the first half than they did 
in the same period last year. 
Payments of the same amount 


DIVIDENDS“\._- 
COMMON:STOCK: 





were made on 464 issues: while ‘ 
common stocks paid less than in 


the first half of 1956. 


In the table on the following 
page. the heading “Less” includes 


21 common stocks which did not 
pay a cash dividend in the first 
half of this year but which did 
pay in the first six months of 1956. 

Four industrial out of 
the 27 listed paid out less than 
they did a year earlier. 

The retail trade industry showed 
the largest 


groups 


decline. followed by 
amusement issues. mining industry 
last 
down only two-tenths of one per 
cent. 


stocks and textile issues—the 


The largest increase by far was 
reported for shipbuilding & operat- 
ing stocks. up 35 per cent from 
last Only a handful of in- 
dustrial groups increased their 
cash dividends by 10 per cent or 
more—-these included office equip- 
stocks. miscellane- 
ous businesses. petroleum & natural 
and utilities. 


vear, 


ment. foreign 
vas. 
On a dollar basis public utilities 
a group which has more stocks 
listed than any other — paid out 
considerably more than any other 


group. Public utilities paid out 
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$784.722,100, followed by petro- 
leum & natural gas issu*s at $656,- 
050.390 and chemicals $479,880,- 
620. These three classifications 
alone disbursed $1,920,653,110 or 
more than 45 per cent of total pay- 
ments during the first half. 


paying the smallest totals. The 
other two were real estate at $9.- 
491.400 and leather & leather prod- 
ucts at $12.986.620. Payments by 
these three groups amounted to 
$37.471.820 or less than one per 


cent of total payments. 
Rubber stocks were the only 
group with a perfect dividend score 
-all 10 of the rubber issues listed 
paid at least one dividend during 
the first half. 


Despite the fact that shipbuild- 
ing & operating stocks scored the 
largest percentage gain, this group 

with dividend payments of 
$14,993,800 — was one of three 





Cash Dividends Paid on N. Y. S. E. Listed Common Stocks 
First 6 Months 1957 vs. First 6 Months 1956 
No. of : 
Issues Number Paying Total Amount of 


Listed Ist Cash Payments in Per Cent 
6/30/57 6 Mos. More Same Less Ist 6 Mos. 1957 Change 





Aircraft Industry ....... 31 28 11 14 4 $ 64,659,810 + 3.1 
Amusement Industry .... 24 19 4 14 5 36,538,430 — 7.6 
Automotive Industry .... 64 51 18 29 i 379,894,060 + 2.3 
Building Trade Industry. . 32 30 16 10 a 53,359,630 + 29 
Chemical Industry ...... 86 79 33 38 9 479,880,620 + 68 
Electrical Equip. Industry 31 28 16 9 3 143,630,210 + 746 
Farm Machinery Industry 6 4 1 1 2 31,166,800 + 68 
Financial Industry ..... 38 34 17 15 2 90,829,760 + 27 
Food Prod. & Beverage. . 69 62 19 39 5 131,041,240 — 29 
Leather & Leather Prod... 9 8 2 5 1 12,986,620 + 39 
Machinery & Metals Ind. 110 103 47 47 10 166,122,450 + 96 
Mining Industry ........ 4) 28 7 14 10 147,994,750 — 4.4 
Office Equipment ...... 10 8 a 2 3 23,378,360 +15.8 
Paper & Publishing Industry 37 33 16 13 5 90,751,290 + $3 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas Ind. 47 40 20 19 1 656,050,390 +11.0 
Railroad & R. R. Equip... 80 70 19 44 7 219,066,440 + 2.9 
Real Estate .....csc.00- 9 8 4 4 — 9,491,400 + 89 
Retail Trade Industry ... 69 62 15 37 10 163,517,310 — F6 
Rubber Industry ........ 10 10 7 3 _ 41,737,850 + 47 
Shipbuilding & Operating 9 8 4 4 —- 14,993,800 + 35.0 
Steel & Iron Industry... . 39 36 18 18 ~— 238,830,520 + 9.8 
Textile Industry ........ 43 32 9 14 12 41,926,790 — ne 
Tobacco Industry ....... 15 14 6 7 2 56,472,060 + 1.7 
MIND aicineiea peg Si sisiciars 1 108 61 43 4 784,722,100 +10.5 
Miscellaneous Business . 25 20 10 8 2 31,323,540 +13.5 
U. S. Co.’s Oper. Abroad 22 16 8 5 3 32,330,550 + 22 
Fareign Stacks: .......<: 2 Je 9 8 —2 __ 77,804,500 +15.4 

1,090 957 401 464 113. $4,220,501,280 + 63 
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FEWER STOCK SPLITS 














in 
2. 
JUST one year ago THE EXCHANGE o| 
reported that 56 listed stocks had 
heen split 2-for-1 or better during \ 
the first half of 1956. This was a \ 
record high which easily topped \ 
the 47 issues split during the first i 
six months of 1955. \ 
In the first half this year. though, 
stock splits have dropped more 
than 50 per cent to a total of 26. p 
Splitting stock, according to the tl 
experts, goes in cycles and it may I 
LISTED STOCKS SPLIT 2-FOR-1 OR BEITER 
Split Effective Ist Half 1957 Price Range 
Stock Ratio Date Open High Low Close 
Aluminium Limited ... , ; 3-for-1 May 20 $ 40a $ 49 $37V4a $4814 Ir 
American Sugar Refining Co... 4-for-1 May 14 261/20 40 26V2a 317% Le 
American Sugar 7% Preferred... 4-for-1 May 14 33Vea 347/ga 3034 315¢ li 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........ . 4-for-1 February 7 495/80 4950 4136¢ 4834 M 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.... 3-for-1 April 15 25a 294 23Vea 2678 N 
Continental Oil Co............  2-for-1 February 18 63\V4a 70% 54/20 «65 N 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. ........ 2-for-1 June 7 28520 393/40 257%sa = 3.434 O 
Crucible Steel Co. of Amer... 2-fro-1 January 24 393/40 40Vea 29V2 344 P 
El Paso Natural Gas Co....... 2-for-1 January 11 307/sa 43 288 42 P 
Ex-Cell-O Corp.......... one ated April 1 46a 5134 4158 42 R 
Getty Oil Co......... cesses 2Ya-for-1 May 14 19/20 39%e 173¢a 33% S 
Harbison-Walker Rfrctrs. ..... 2-for-1 May 22 34a 40 3la 3958 T 
IHinois Power Co...... .... 2-for-1 May 1 2720 3238 2720 29/2 V 
a Adjusted for stock splits. 
well be that the current cycle has — lower priced issues and companies r 
just about run its course. like to have all the stockholders 
Splitting stock, for the informa- they can get. After all. they repre- ( 
tion of the reader. means simply — sent not only ownership interest... s 
that a company issues two or three — but also customers. 
or four shares for each share out- The trend toward fewer splits , t 
standing. A company with stock s 


selling around $150 a share might 
consider it desirable to split the 
stock on a_ three-for-one basis 
which theoretically would reduce 
the market price to about $50 a 
share. Most people. it seems. favor 


10 


seems to have started late last year. 
After 56 issues were split 2-for-1 
or better in the first half of 1950. 
only 32 were split in the last six 
months of the year. In the initial 
six months of 1957 the total con- 
tinued to contract. 
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uring the period 1947 to 1957 
inclusive the number of stocks split 
2-for-1 or better in the first half 
of each year compares as follows: 


re 26 
UNG acid: wie 6 iS) ae 20 
PEs, 556i 17 EOD. oe, 64-c ll 
POS ao isi eeu 13 > 12 
\oS 5 ee 13 i) 16 
1952 24 WON. cé< else LS 


The most popular ratio for com- 
panies which split their stock in 
the first half this year was 2-for-1. 
Four companies preferred a 3-for-] 


for one reason only and that is 
to keep their proportionate voting 
power, As a rule the owner of 
a preferred stock is entitled to a 
vote only on matters which have a 
direct. bearing on his ownership 
interest in the company. In a few 
cases, notably railroad preferreds, 
the owner of preferred stock has 
just about the same voice in the 
affairs of his company as the com- 
mon stockholder. 

The accompanying table shows 
split effective dates and 
market price movements of the 26 


ratios. 
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Split 
Stock Ratio 
Int'l Business Machiness....... 2-for-1 
Lone Star Cement Corp.... 2¥/2-for-1 
ei «Sees 3-for-1 
McGraw-Edison Co. .......... 2-for-1 
National Supply Co............ 2-for-1 
Norwich Pharmacal Co........  2-for-1 
Outboard Marine Corp......... 3-for-1 
Pantech @ Ferd, (66. ons cikiswcess 2-for-1 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 4-for-1 
Rhodesian Selection Trust...... 2-for-1 
Serling. Crug Ine... 6 s06sc:000> 2-for-1 
Timken Roller Bearing Co...... 2-for-1 
Virginia Electric & Power...... 2-for-1 











Effective Ist Half 1957 Price Range 

Date Open High Low Close 
May 13 $2681/20  ©$345 $249a $331 
January 16 35a 37% 3258 3438 
January 14 615¢a 1225¢ 45% 11934 
February 1 39340 47 32 44\4 
February 6 47a 51 404 43/2 
May 13 28a 3658 25a 35 
June 4 263/40 3738 23380 «= 35a 
April 22 26340 27/2 2420 = 2748 
May 9 41580 495g 41% 42 
February 27 3¥ea 34a 22 23% 
January 7 2658a 31%, 252 301% 
June 5 501/20 533% 43%4a 5521/2 
May 6 22a 28 21Y%4a =. 232 





ratio and another four selected a 
l-for-l ratio. Two companies 
Getty Oil and Lone Star Cement 
settled on a 214-for-] split. 

Something of a rarity appears in 
the list of issues which split their 
stock in the first half of this year. 
American Sugar Refining Co. split 
its common stock on a 4-for-]1 ba- 
sis--and. which is intriguing. also 
split its 7 per cent preferred stock 
on the same basis. 

Preferred stocks are usually split 
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stocks which were split during the 
first half of 1957. 

Of the 26 stocks appearing in 
the table above. only 7 closed at 
mid-year below their 1957 open- 
ing market prices. 

And, 4 of the 7 registered de- 
for that period 
downward from $1.50 per share. 

On the other hand. some of the 
other 19 tabled stocks registered 
sharp market price advances dur- 
ing the first six months of 1957. 


clines ranging 


W 








HOW RE THE AVERAGES? 


By KENNETH HAYES 


NE salesman for a nationally- 


known manufacturer earned 
$100.000 in commissions last year: 
while nine other salesmen em- 
ployed by the same company each 
$10.000. 
the 10 salesmen were paid a total 
of S190.000—or an 
$19.000 each—in 


But, you: may 


earned Consequently, 
average of 
L956. 
well 
kind of an average—where 9 out 
of 10 salaries fall $9,000 below 
and one soars $81.000 above the 
is this? 


Though mathematically correct. 


what 


ask, 


mean 


it is obviously, an exaggeration 
designed to make a_ point. 
No Exaggeration 

But little exaggeration is re- 
quired to show how popular 
stock market averages often fail to 
reflect accurately day-to-day price 
performances of over 1.000 stocks 
comprising the market. and even 
distort the fluctuations of the hand- 
ful of issues “averaged.” 

Probably the most popular av- 
and 
and 


erage certainly the most 


quoted mis-quoted is the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 


Published stock 


market day, it is based on the mar- 


five times every 
ket prices of 30 prominent indus- 
trial stocks. such as General Elec- 
tric. General Motors, Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) and others of sim- 
ilar or of nearly-similar nature. 


12 


On occasions. the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average presents an in- 
accurate picture of what trans- 
pired in the market as a whole or 
the price movements of securities 
an individual investor. 
The Wall Street Journal. which 
is published by Dow-Jones. itself 
said late in 1954 that the D-J In- 
dustrial Average “cannot be said 
really to represent the level of the 
stock market—or even of all the 
industrials on the Big Board.” 


owned by 


Here’s how it is compiled: 

The closing prices of all 30 
stocks are added and the resulting 
total is divided by an artificial 
currently 4.283. This di- 
visor, by the 


divisor 
has been 
changed frequently, including 15 
times between the beginning of 
1955 and February 7, 1957, alone. 


way. 


Stock Splits 


The frequent changes represent 
an attempt to compensate for stock 
splits and stock dividends by the 
30 chosen issues. and thus give 
continuity to the average. 

And, from time, 
stock is dropped from the average 


time to one 
and replaced by some other issue. 
Recently. International Papet re- 
placed Loew's. Inc. The reasons 
were: Loew’s had by far the small- 
est sales of any of the 30 enter- 
prises: no paper company had been 
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inclided recently; and the enter- 
tainment industry would still be 
represented by Radio Corp. 

The Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age can close higher on a day 
when two-thirds of all listed stocks 
decline: or show a loss for a trad- 
ing session in which a majority 
of listed issues advance. 

Kor instance: 

Even this can happen: 26 of 
the 30 stocks used in this average 
might close on a given day with a 
net loss of 75 cents per share each. 
But. the other four might each 
rise S60 that day. Consequently, 
the 30-stock total—instead of de- 
clining—registers a net gain of 
$4.50. Divided by 4.283. the day’s 
closing industrial average comes 
out 1.05 points higher. 


Gains vs. Losses 


Conversely, 26 of the 30 indus- 
trial stocks may each advance 50 
cents per share; the other 4 may 
each drop $4 a share. In that case, 
the average—rather than rising 
will fall by 0.70 of a point. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness 
of the D-J Industrial Average 


Dow JONES 
INDUSTRIAL AVERAG 
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so far as the inexperienced in- 
vestor is concerned—is really the 
fault of those who use it, rather 
than any particular flaw in the 
average itself. 

On June 6, 1957, for instance, 
this average closed at 504.55, com- 
pared with 502.07 the day before, 
up 2.48 points. All too many peo- 
ple. though, confusing points with 
dollars, incorrectly reported that 
the market “closed $2.48 higher.” 
Neither the market nor the aver- 
age itself did so, of course. 


Onlv 35 Cents 


The rise of 2.48 points was 
equivalent to approximately 35 
cents—rather than $2.48—and on 
a percentage basis amounted to 
less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

Dow-Jones also compiles a 20- 
stock railroad average. a 15-stock 
utility average and a_ 65-stock 
composite average — the _ latter 
composed of the stocks in’ the 
other three averages. 

There are a number of other 
averages. each differing in one de- 
gree or another from Dow-Jones. 
One. compiled by The New York 
Times. is composed of 25 indus- 
trials and 25 rails which are aver- 
aged arithmetically: splits are 
compensated for by multiplying 
the new price of the stock by the 
amount of the split. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
average is based on 100 stocks. 
It is a straight arithmetic average. 
computed in virtually the same 
manner as is the Times’ average. 
The Associated Press publishes an 


13 








average of 60 stocks built along 
the same lines as the D-J averages. 

What you have heard about the 
averages may have depended on 
who was talking. Worth bearing 
in mind at all times is the simple 
fact that all averages suffer from 
the same inherent flaw: 

They cannot make any allow- 
for the fact that 
changes registered by the selected 


ances price 
issues may not be—and frequently 
are not—typical of the majority 
of listed stocks. Stocks just don't 
all move as a unit. 
Widely Accepted 

Nevertheless. the Dow-Jones Av- 
erages enjoy a widespread accept- 
ability because (1) they have a 
long-term continuity which others 


may lack: (2) they have been 
widely publicized over decades: 
(3) market theories have been 


built around them: (4) they are 
a valuable tool for the financial 
experts who know how to inter- 
pret them correctly. 

As opposed to an average. an 
index expresses stock prices as a 
percentage of the prices which 
prevailed in an arbitrarily selected 
base period. 

For the Securities & 
Exchange Commission prepares a 


instance. 


weekly index of 265 stocks which is 
based on 1939 prices as LOO. This 
360 the 
stocks in the index. in other words. 
are 360 per cent of their 1939 prices. 
And. 500-stock 
index industrials. 25 


average is now around 


recently. a 
125 
and 50 utilities 


new 
rails 
1941-1943 
of 10 was 


using 


average prices as a base 


14 


194| 


1943 





introduced on an hourly basis by 
Standard & Poor's Corporation. 
This index was first published in 
March. 1957. The base of 10 for 
the 1941-43 price level was chosen 
deliberately so that the index in 
March. 1957. 


closely as possible to the actual av- 


would conform as 


erage market price of listed com- 
mon stocks——about $45 a share—at 
that time. The 500 stocks used rep- 
resent over 90 per cent of the total 
market value of all common stocks 
listed on the Exchange. 


Performing Well 


currently 
has compared fairly 


So far this index 
around 47.25 
well with the actual average price 
of all listed stocks $48 a 
share. How long it will so continue 


about 
depends. of course. upon the num- 
ber of stock splits and stock divi- 
dends their 


and frequency. A 


great many of either would, of 
course. reduce the average market 
price of all listed stocks. so that 
the index might be much higher 
than the average price. 

\ new and novel measurement 
of — stock fluctuations 


neither an average nor an index 


price 
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ent 


INGE 


has been developed by the New 
York Stock Exchange. This yard- 
stick charts the price changes in 
all listed common share prices. 

It is called the “Stock Price 
Profile” and reflects price changes 
in all “Big Board” common stocks 
which were listed on the two dates 
chosen. rather than a_ selected 
handful of issues. 


Changes Shown 


The Profile. for instance. charts 
price changes between mid-June 


.and) mid-July and = appears on 


the back cover of THE EXCHANGE. 
The percentage change in each 
stock is computed. and the changes 
are then grouped according to ad- 
vances or losses. and according 
to price change percentages. 

\t the end of a given period, 
the Profile will show that so 
many stocks rose less than 2 per 
cent: so many declined a similar 
percentage. The number of all 
ga'ns and all losses is shown in 
one or another of the percentage 
groups—ranging from less than 2 
to over 10 per cent. 

The Profile. of course. gives 
more information regarding the 
distribution of — price — changes 
than do the averages. However. 
since it) shows only period-to- 
period price changes and then in 
percentages it) does not reflect 
current market price levels or re- 
late such levels to previous years. 

Nevertheless. the Profile prob- 
ably provides the most nearly 
complete and accurate numerical 
picture of market price changes 
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available in easily digestible form. 

Shortcomings, though, plague 
all stock averages, indexes or even 
profiles. Some are more apparent 
than others; some more serious. 





And all have one shortcoming 


in common. one that can never be 
overcome: They do not—and can- 
not—inform the investor what 
particular issue or issues he ought 
to buy or sell. 

At best. any capsule appraisal 
of the trend of prices is no more 
than a convenient device intended 
to present an overall picture. 


Investor's Concern 


An average may be able to pro- 
vide an overall picture of the 
trend of the market. The investor's 
principal concern, though, is the 
individual issue--whether to buy. 
sell or retain it. 

His decision should be based on 
a careful analysis of all the infor- 
mation available -not on the per- 
formance of any average. 








Bethlehem Steel 


TOPS VOLUME LEADERS 


ETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
B not even a contender in the 
first half of 1956 
tanced all other issues in the vol- 
ume of trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange during the first 
six months of 1957. 

“Beth” Steel—also affectionately 
“Bessie” among 
took the lead from Gen- 
eral Motors which dropped to sec- 
ond U.S. Hoffman Ma- 


chinery Corp., not among the 25 


easily outdis- 


known as some 


investors 
place. 


most active issues in the first half 
last year, jumped to third place. 
Turnover in Bethlehem 
amounted to 4.044.100 shares and 
compared with 861,900 shares in 
the first half last year. The sharp 
increase over 1956 reflected in part 
a four-for-one split in early Febru- 
ary this year. It’s quite possible, 
too. that interest in the issue was 
stimulated by published reports of 





a contemplated merger with an- 
other big steel maker. 
Motors 
grab second place despite a sub- 
stantial turnover 
shares traded in the first half this 
vear dropped to 3.019.819 from 
1.709.500 a year earlier. 

Activity in U.S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery 5 


General managed to 


decline in 


ballooned to 2.185.800 
shares from 519.100. U.S. Steel was 
nudged from third place to fourth 
with turnover down to 2.074.200 
shares from 3.106.000. 

The volume of trading in all 
listed issues in the first half this 
year declined moderately to 266.- 
734.754 shares from 298.497.687 
in the first six months of 1956. 
Volume in the 25 most active is- 
sues. though, showed a large in- 


crease-—up to 45,062.259 shares 
from only 36,349,600. 
The Pacemakers 

The table on the next page 
shows the 25 most active listed 
stocks in the first half of 1957 
and share volume for each this 
vear and the comparable 1956 


period. The figure in parentheses 
after indicates that 
stock's rating in the first half of 
1956 if it was one of the top 25. 


some issues 


Fourteen issues were newcomers 
and eleven were repeaters. One of 
the fourteen. “Shell” Transport & 
Trading.” was admitted to trading 
on the Stock Exchange on March 
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13. 1957, and quickly turned out 
to be a popular issue. Three of 
the fourteen—Lukens Steel, Getty 
Oil and El Paso Natural Gas 
had the help of stock splits during 
the first half. In addition, Lukens 
-tirred up considerable interest 
because of an excellent earnings 
record. 

Other newcomers included North 
\merican Aviation, General Dy- 
namics. Socony Mobil, Sears Roe- 
buck. Raytheon Mfg., Columbia 
Gas. Phillips Petroleum and Stand- 


and Oil Company of California. 

The 14 issues which dropped 
out this year, in the order of their 
1956 ranking, were: 

Benquet Consolidated Ince., 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Fruehauf 
Trailer, Panhandle Oil. Stude- 
baker-Packard. National Distillers. 
Loew’s, International Tel. & Tel.. 
New York Central Railroad. 
Standard Oil (Indiana), Rho- 
desian Selection Trust Ltd., Penn- 
Texas Corp.. Alleghany Corp., and 
Reynolds Metals. 





25 MOST ACTIVE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCKS DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1957 


Bethlehem Steel Corp 
General Motors Corp. (1)............-- 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp........ 
U. S. Steel Corp. (3) 
Se gS a | ar ree 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) (2) 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. (8) 
AANA INN sand soca sa ced sc seal aan 
Boeing Airplane Co. (21)... 
North American Aviation, Inc 


Sperry Rand Corporation (6).......... 
General Dynamics Corp.. 
NE EMS Soo ease tears: saeos 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 

El Paso Natural Gas Co. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co 
General Electric Co. (10).... 
‘Shell’ Transport & Trading Co., Ltd. (The) 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co 
Avco Mfg. Corp. (7) 


Columbia Gas System, Inc 
Phillips Petroleum Co............... 
Anaconda Company (The) (22)........ 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. (4)..... 


NII: are ew aseiee.a nse 


* Old and new issues combined. 


Reported Round-Lot Sales 
Ist Six Months 








1957 1956 

Levees 4,044,100* 861,900 

irae 3,049,819 4,709,500 

meee 2,185,800 519,100* 

iceeeee 2006208 3,106,000 

2,047,200 1,613,800 

2,038,240 3,421,600* 

yet 2,030,800 2,055,600 

1,924,400* 150,100 

1,864,500 1,446,900 

1,781,000 694,600 

1,753,600 2,241,700 

Le. 1,742,500 1,206,700 

ens 1,584,600* 300,200 

1,549,100 731,700" 

egtodte 1,545,500* 375,400 

1,472,600 1,247,700 

Fiseah 1,467,700 1,728,100 
Less... 1,458,800 # 

ase 1,440,300 598,200 

duis 1,414,600 2,225,190 

1,404,900 1,145,800 

— 1,076,300* 

1,309,200 1,443,400 

1,272,400 852,200* 

1,255,800 _ 2,598,000 

45,062,259 36,349,600 


+ Admitted to trading on the New York Stock Exchange in March, 1957. 
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FIVE NEW LISTINGS 


URING the first four weeks of 

July, the number of common 
stocks listed on the Stock Exchange 
increased by five as trading began 
in the following issues: 


Hammond Organ Company, 
Chicago. is the largest 
manufacturer of home and church 
The first 
ment manufacturer admitted to 
the “Big Board,” it listed 1.523.- 
216 shares of $l-par value com- 


HMD). 


In its 30-year history, 


world’s 


organs. musical instru- 


mon (ticker symbol: 
this com- 
pany has pioneered in both the 
electric clock electric organ 
industries. Before the depression, 


and 


it produced as many as 75,000 
electric clocks a May. 
1935, the first Hammond Organ 
was introduced, 


week. In 


and public de- 
mand exceeded expectations. Be- 
fore World War II, three models 
were being sold, and the line was 
expanded to five after the war. 
The company’s 450-store dealer 
organization extends from coast to 
coast, and organs have been sold 
in 60 countries outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Although every 
effort is made to sell churches and 
other institutions, the company be- 
lieves that the bulk of its sales will 
continue to be to homes. 
Hammond owns five plants in 
the Chicago area, 
than half a million square 
and employs 1.300 people. 
Since the first 


covering more 


feet, 


organ was in- 


18 


troduced in 1935, operations have 


For 
March 31. 


been consistently profitable. 


the fiscal year ended 


1957. net increased to $4,888,087, 
or $3.27 per common share—high- 
est in history from $4.479.218. 


in fiscal L956. 


Hammond’s common owners 


or $3 a share. 


have 
for 22 


In the calendar 


now numbering some 3.600 


received cash dividends 


consecutive years. 





year 1956, payments rose to $2.30 


a share from $1.35 in 
March 11. 


ment of : 


1955. On 
1957, a quarterly pay- 
35 cents a share and an 
extra of 65 cents were disbursed. 
and another 35 cents was paid on 
June 10. 

Foote Mineral Company, 
Philadelphia. was incorporated in 


Pennsylvania in 1916, but traces 
history back to 1876. Listed 
were 1.284.449 shares of $1l-par 


value common. stock 
bol: FTE) 
The 


(ticker sym- 


company, a leading pro- 
ducer of lithium chemicals and 


processes lithium minerals, derives 
approximately 40 per cent of 
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revenues from the sale of chemi- 
cals, 40 per cent from metallur- 
gical products, 15 per cent from 
processed minerals and 5 per cent 
from special products. 

l'oote has more than 1,100 em- 
ployes, and its properties are lo- 
cated at Berwyn and_ Exton, 
Penna.; Kings Mountain, N. C.; 
Sunbright, Va.; Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
and Cold River, N. H. 

In the first half of the current 
calendar year, sales rose to a rec- 
ord high at $12,971,402 from $11.- 
988.704 in the same six months of 
last year. Net income available 
for common improved to $1,211.- 


od 





958. or $1.02 per share, from 
$970.410, or 82 cents. in the first 
half of 1956. 

Foote Mineral now has some 


1.000 common share owners. Cash 
dividends have been paid every 
quarter without interruption since 
March, 1954. So far in 1957. two 
quarterly payments of 20 cents 
each have been made—-on March 
18 and June 14. 

Rome Cable Corporation, 
Rome. N. Y.. was founded in 
1936. and sales have skyrocketed 
from under $2 to over $50 million 
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annually in its 21-year history. 
Listed were its 629.602 shares of 
$5-par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: ROM). 

The company manufactures a 
broad line of copper and alumi- 
num electrical wires and cables at 
its home plant; steel conduit at 
Torrance, Calif.; and cable acces- 
sories at its Cope Division in Col- 
legeville, Penna. 

Products are sold to many in- 
dustries, particularly electric utili- 
ties, equipment companies. con- 
struction, communication, mining, 
chemical petroleum and _ electron- 
ics. Customers are served from 1] 
warehouses and over 300 stock 
centers strategically located. 

Since World War II ended, an 
average of $1.100,000 yearly has 
been spent for capital equipment, 
and a new research center is un- 
der construction at a cost in excess 
of $500,000, 

For the fiscal year ended March 
31. 1957, Rome Cable’s net earn- 
ings rose to a new peak at $2,- 
256.000. or $4.04 per common 
share. from $2.023.000. or $3.82. 
in fiscal 1956. Because of a cop- 
per price slump. sales in fiscal 
1957 fell to $52,790,000 from 
$50,997,000 the previous year. 

Common share owners. now 
numbering more than 1.900, have 
received 73 consecutive quarterly 
dividends since 1939. The most 
recent payment on common was 
35 cents a share June 28. A 10 
per cent stock dividend was paid 
in 1956. and another of 5 per cent 
in January of this vear. 








General Contrels Co., Glen- 
dale, Calif.. was founded in the 
year 1930, and has since grown 
to the third largest enterprise in 
its field. Listed 850.925 
shares of $5-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: GCC). 

It makes a variety of automatic, 


were 


pressure, temperature, 
level flow 


mostly of standard design. 


program- 
ming. and controls, 

Manufacturing is done in four 
modern plants—Glendale and Bur- 
bank. Calif.: tron Mountain. 
Mich.: and Guelph. Ontario, Can- 
ada—and employes number 2.600. 

In the first 1957 quarter. sales 
eased to $6.784.000 from $7.311.- 
QOO in the 1956 months. while net 
dipped to $316,000, or 35 cents a 
common share, from $355,000, or 
tl cents. Both sales and profits 
improved in the second quarter. 


the company says. and results for 





nom epee EH = isa 
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the half-year should equal or ex- 
ceed those for 1956. 

General Controls has paid cash 
dividends on common every year 
since 1939, and quarterly disburse- 
ments uninterruptedly since L946, 

In recent quarters, the com- 
pany's 3.241 common share own- 
dividend 
ments of 25 cents each. 


ers have received pay- 


20 


United Artists Corporation 
was formed on April 17, 1919, by 
four famous motion picture person- 
alities—Mary Pickford, Charles 
Chaplin. Douglas Fairbanks and 
D. W. Griffith—as 


equal co-owners. 


founders and 
Now publicly- 
owned, the corporation’s 1.476.190 
shares of Sl-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: UNA) were 
admitted to trading July 17. 

which was sold 
to American investors late last 
\pril—is primarily engaged in 
distributing motion pictures made 


This company 


by independent producers to thea- 
tres in this country and abroad. 
It also releases motion pictures 
The 


usually procures or provides fi- 


for television. corporation 


nancing for producers. Earnings 
come from film rentals and from 
participation in any profits when 
it procures or provides financing. 
For the 13 weeks ended March 
30. 1957, film income 
amounted to $14,389,000, 
pared with $12.553.000 in the cor- 
responding 13 weeks of the previ- 
ous fiscal year. Net earnings rose 
to $569,000. or 
mon share. in the 13 weeks ended 
March 30, 1957. $4.77.000. 
or 48 cents on common, in the 13 
weeks ended March 30. 1950. 
United Artists. which 
than 2.800 share 


owners, paid no dividends during 


2Toss 
z 


com: 


57 cents a com- 


from 


now has 
more common 
the two years prior to the time it 
became publicly-owned. However. 
on June 28, 1957, a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 35 cents pet 
share was paid on common. 
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CORROBORATION 


YAM SHULSKY'S article on “Long- 
‘ Distance Investing” in the 
May issue of THE EXCHANGE Mag- 
azine. the editors thought, proved 
conclusively that it isn’t necessary 
to live next door to a brokerage 
house to be asuc- 
cessful investor. 

While we 
hadnt expected 
any of our read- 
ers to disclose 
his own experi- 
ences in corrob- 
orating Mr. 
Shulsky’s views. 
we certainly 
were delighted 
when one of 
them did. 

Mr. Robert N. Chaffin. an attor- 
ney. lives in’ Torrington. Wyo- 
ming. a small community located 
200 miles from Denver. Colorado 

the nearest city in which mem- 
ber firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange maintain offices. 

“Many years ago when all per- 
sons in this community considered 
any form of common stock owner- 
ship to be a pure speculation (and 
many of them still do).” he writes. 
“| became interested and found 
myself a broker. 

“| first contacted the firm about 
25 vears ago. but have not really 
tried to accumulate securities ex- 
cept during the past ten years. | 
have seen the manager not over 
four or five times in the ten years. 
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“| have never called the broker 
on the telephone... but depend on 
regular postage. 

“LT generally think about a sale 
or purchase for some time. usually 
months, before placing an order. 
At times | have 
sold securities to 


ry 


pay for a home 
or other im- 
provement. 
How has Mr. 
Chaffin made 
out with his 





ta “long -distance” 
investment pro- 
gram? 

Well. he re- 


ports that he has 





accumulated an 
ownership interest in the following 
common. stocks: 





Allied Chemical & Dye 
Borden Co. 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Johns-Manville 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Koppers Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing 
Monsanto Chemical 
Ohio Oil 
Reynolds Tobacco 
Toledo Edison 
U.S. Gypsum 














CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1091 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED JULY 15,1957 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 














,—— 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


uP 


10 % & OVER 
8 TO 10 % 
6 TO 8 %o 
4TO 6 %o 
2TO 4% 


LESS THAN 2 %o 








DOW -JONES 
65- STOCK AVERAGE 


177.30 
179.82 
+ 1.42 %o 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 
2TO 4% 
4 TO 6 %o 
6 TO 8 %o 
8 TO 10 %e 


10 % & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
500 - STOCK INDEX 
48.15 
49.13 

+ 2.08%. 


JUNE 14 
JULY 15 
CHANGE 








